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cases since its organization in 1902. The Second Hague 
Conference voted by a large majority the project of an 
International Court of Justice, although, as is well 
known, it failed to realize on account of the difficulties 
incident to the problem of its composition. The idea 
of a Council of Investigation and Conciliation for deal- 
ing with non-j usticiable questions — those, indeed, which 
are most likely to lead to war — has developed from the 
commission of inquiry established by the First Hague 
Conference. Finally, to look forward to the develop- 
ment of the Hague Conference into an international 
assembly, meeting periodically to formulate and codify 
rules of international law, coincides with the spirit of 
the Second Hague Conference in providing for the 
calling of the third. 

Besides urging the consideration of those principles 
of durable peace which should govern the peace-settle- 
ment congress, and the plan for international organiza- 
tion, the Central Organization for a Durable Peace be- 
lieves that the stability of peace will never be main- 
tained wholly through measures of international order. 
In speaking of the limitations of international law, Mr. 
Root said : "Law cannot control national policy, and it 
is through the working of long-continued and persistent 
national policies that the present war has come. Against 
such policies all attempts at conciliation and good un- 
derstanding and good will among the nations of Europe 
have been powerless." The program mentions two 
measures in this domain which are especially indispen- 
sable: (1) the guarantee to the national minorities of 
civil equality, religious liberty, and the free use of their 
native languages; (2) the parliamentary control of for- 
eign politics with interdiction of all secret treaties. 

The most striking part of the minimum-program, 
and that which offers a great departure from present 
international procedure, is the provision for an interna- 
tional treaty, binding States to refer their disputes to an 
arbitral or judicial tribunal or to the Council of Investi- 
gation and Conciliation, and further to use concerted 
diplomatic, economic, and military pressure against any 
State that breaks the treaty. According to this plan, 
we find developed a World League of Peace, which, if 
supported by a strong public opinion, can come into 
existence through the action of the world congress to 
convene after the war. This should be called through 
the machinery of the Hague Conference. The organi- 
zation of this League of Peace should not be deferred 
until all States are willing to sign the treaty. When a 
number of States of sufficient importance to make the 
league effective become signatories, it should be declared 
organized. But the league should always remain open ; 
it ought, above all, to avoid the character of a political 
alliance; it ought to be, and ought always to remain, 
a League of Peace. 

The aim of the Central Organization for a Durable 
Peace is to form national groups in all countries to 
make a technical study of the proposals laid down in 
the minimum-program. Nine research committees have 
been organized, representing the nine points of the 
minimum-program. Some thirty-five research studies, 
including nine prepared by members of the American 
committee, have already been published. These are now 
used by the various national groups as a basis of tech- 
nical study and discussion, and, after final editing, they 
are to be sent to the governments of the world. 



In estimating the importance of this work, one has 
only to mention the names of those who are taking part 
in it. Among those who have prepared research studies 
are Dr. W. H. de Beaufort, Bx-Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs; General De Meester, and Ex-Prime Minister 
Heemskerk, of Holland; Ex-Minister Adelsward, of 
Sweden; Prof. Dr. H. Lammasch, Member of the In- 
ternational Court of Arbitration, and Dr. Alfred H. 
Fried, of Austria; G. Lowes Dickinson, Arthur Pon- 
sonby, Charles Eoden Buxton, Dr. J. T. Lawrence, and 
John A. Hobson, of England; Prof. Joao Cabral, of 
Brazil; Professor Altamira, of Spain; Halvden Koht 
and Chr. L. Lange, "of Norway ; Professor Michels, of 
Italy; Professor Stauning, of Denmark; Prof. Andre 
Mercier, of Switzerland, and Prof. Dr. W. Schucking 
and Dr. Hans Wehberg, of Germany, not to mention 
our own distinguished group. 

Through these study groups, which now represent 
twenty-six nations, this organization is building up a 
united support of the underlying principles of equitable 
law, and is thereby destined to become a world factor 
in influencing the great settlement. The effort demands 
the support of the world. The people of one nation 
alone, or of a group of nations, cannot effect a new 
world order; it is a task for the civilized world. The 
work of the Central Organization for a Durable Peace 
may be described as a simultaneous world study to pre- 
pare for action at the supreme moment of the world's 
history which we shall witness after the war. This 
moment will call for high statesmanship — a statesman- 
ship freed from bias, resting its action on legal prin- 
ciples, and motived by the desire to establish the eternal 
laws of justice and humanity. 



THE NEUTRAL CONFERENCE FOR CON- 
TINUOUS MEDIATION AT 
STOCKHOLM 

By LOUIS LOCHNER 

(The following is a condensation of a report submitted by 
Mr. Lochner, and is published at his request.) 

Organization. 

At the first informal meeting of the Neutral Confer- 
ence on February 10, 1916, only the American and 
Swedish representatives were present. By February 15 
representatives of Denmark and Norway had also ar- 
rived. On February 28 came the Swiss, and the Dutch 
on March 3. Continuous meetings were then held until 
April 15, when the final draft of an appeal to govern- 
ments, parliaments, and peoples of the belligerent na- 
tions was completed and given to the public. 

The Appeals to Neutrals and Belligerents. 

From the very beginning the members of the confer- 
ence deemed one of their most important duties to be 
that of urging constantly upon the neutral governments 
the desirability of joint mediation. An appeal to the 
neutral nations represented at the Second Hague Con- 
ference, importuning them to call an official neutral 
conference, was therefore drafted and completed by the 
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middle of March, at which time the foreign ministers 
of the three Scandinavian governments met in Copen- 
hagen. To this meeting a deputation from the confer- 
ence was sent to present this appeal. It was received 
by the Danish Secretary of State in the name of the 
three Scandinavian governments and entered upon the 
official minutes. Official recognition was thus for the 
first time given to the Neutral Conference. 

The reply of the President of the Storthing was espe- 
cially significant. He stated his sympathy with the ob- 
ject of their visit and consulted the vice-president of 
the Storthing. They agreed that the appeal should be 
laid before the Parliament. 

One direct result of the appeal was the fact that 
Mayor Lindhagen, of Stockholm, one of the Swedish 
delegates, introduced a bill in the Second Chamber of 
the Riksdag, urging the Swedish government to take the 
initiative in calling a Neutral Conference. The bill 
passed the lower house unanimously and secured a sub- 
stantial vote in the upper house. A similar bill is now 
pending in the Norwegian Parliament. The question 
of a governmental Neutral Conference will also come up 
in the spring session of the Swiss National Council 
through the efforts of several Swiss members of the 
conference. In Holland our friends of the Anti-Oorlog- 
Raad are constantly working on their government. 

Even more important is the publication of an appeal 
to the governments, parliaments, and peoples of the bel- 
ligerent nations, which occupied the attention of the 
conference from the beginning of March to the 15th of 
April. As six languages were constantly used, and con- 
sequently much time was consumed for interpretation, 
it is not surprising that the document in its final form 
perhaps does not disclose to the uninitiated what labor 
was spent in harmonizing conflicting points of view. 

The appeal to the belligerents represents an honest 
attempt to initiate a discussion of peace terms among 
belligerents and neutrals alike. The proposals put for- 
ward are not submitted dogmatically, but rather in the 
hope that from their discussion throughout the belliger- 
ent world some rational basis of agreement may ulti- 
mately emerge. The members were well aware that in 
putting forward concrete proposals they would lay them- 
seelves open to criticism on both sides. At the same 
time they realized that some one must make a begin- 
ning, even in the face of criticism foreseen. 

The publicity given the document exceeded the ex- 
pectations of the most sanguine members of the confer- 
ence. Not only was it published in full in the neutral 
countries — a fact not to be underrated when one con- 
siders the scarcity of paper in Europe during the war — 
but its publication was permitted in Austria, Germany, 
Great Britain, Italy, and Russia. Such important pa- 
pers as the "Berliner Tageblatt," "Vorwaerts," and 
"Novove.Vremya" published the full text, with editorial 
comment. The interesting thing in this connection is 
that newspapers of the Entente assert the document to 
be violently pro-German, while the press of the central 
powers is no less emphatic in charging the conference 
with being pro-Ally. 

Creation of a Central Committee of Twelve. 

After the two appeals had been completed and pub- 
lished the conference resolved to reorganize and consti- 



tute a permanent working committee of twelve members, 
two from each of the six neutral nations, to direct the 
work of mediation, publicity and propaganda, and sci- 
entific inquiry. It was found that the cumbersome body 
of almost thirty delegates was too unwieldly for quick, 
decisive action such as is necessitated at a time when 
twenty-four hours may bring about a complete change 
on the international horizon. This central committee 
will therefore sit hereafter at Stockholm, or such other 
city as may become the future seat of the conference, 
and will remain in intimate touch not only with the re- 
maining members of the conference who have returned 
to their respective countries, but also with the peace 
movements throughout Europe and with such interna- 
tional bodies as the Esperanto and Ido Societies, the 
International Socialist Bureau, the Central Organiza- 
tion for a Durable Peace, the Cooperative Association, 
the International Council of Women, the Trade Unions, 
the Interparliamentary Union, and the like. 

The members of the central coommittee and their al- 
ternates are: 

Denmark. 
Delegates: 

Kristoffer Markvard Klausen, Town Councilor, 

Socialist Member of the Danish Parliament. 
Professor Pr. Weis, author and publicist. 

Alternates: 

Miss Helene Berg, candidate for Danish Parlia- 
ment and noted publicist. 

A. P. Lamm, banker and civic worker in Copen- 
hagen. 

Holland. 
Delegates: 

Mrs. Bakker van Boss, lawyer, Member of the Ex- 
ecutive Council Anti-Oorlog-Raad. 

Dr. Walter Beek-Miiller, Professor of International 
Law at the University of Rotterdam. 

Alternates: 

Dr. B. de Jong van Beek en Donk, General Secre- 
tary of the Dutch Anti-Oorlog-Raad (Anti-War 
League). 

Henri van der Mandere, Secretary of the Society 
"Vrede door Recht" (Peace through Justice). 

Norway. 
Delegates: 

Dr. Nikolaus Gjelsvik, Professor of International 

Law at the University of Christiania. 
Rev. Eugene Hansson, Member of many peace 
movements and prominent in social work. 

A Iternates : 

Dr. Michael Lie, Professor of the Science of Law 
at the University of Christiania. 

Mr. Ole Solnordal, General Secretary Social Radi- 
cal Party of Norway. 

Sweden. 

Delegates: 

Carl Lindhagen, Socialist Member of Parliament; 
Mayor of Stockholm. 
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Dr. Hans Larsson, Professor of Philosophy at the 
University of Lund; Leading Member of the 
Liberal Party. 

Alternates: 

Dr. Ernst Wigforss, Professor at the University of 

Lund; Member of the Municipal Board. 
Eedaktor Johan Hansson, Social-Eeformer and 

Journalist. 

Switzerland. 

Delegates: 

J. Scherrer-Fiillemann, Nationalrat from St. Gal- 
len; President of the Swiss Group of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union. 

Dr. Emil Gottisheim, Nationalrat from Basle; 
prominent Barrister. 

Alternates: 

William Eappard, Professor of Economics at the 

University of Geneva. 
Dr. F. Bucher-Heller, President of the Swiss 

Peace Association; Judge at Lucerne. 

United States. 

Delegates: 

Dr. Charles F. Aked, Clergyman and Publicist. 
Miss Emily Greene Balch, Professor of Political 
and Social Science at Wellesley College. 

Alternates: 

John D. Barry, Journalist and Author. 

Mr. Frederick H. Holt, of Detroit, acts as the repre- 
sentative of Mr. Ford in charge of the business admin- 
istration, and the writer as General Secretary of the 
Neutral Conference. 

Demonstrations on May 18. 

May 18 was centered upon as an objective for con- 
crete action. It will be remembered that it was on 
May 18, 1899, that the First Hague Peace Conference 
was convened. On this anniversary of that epoch- 
making event simultaneous mass-meetings were ar- 
ranged by the conference in scores of cities throughout 
neutral Europe and the United States for the twofold 
purpose of urging the neutral governments to convene 
an official conference for mediation and to work for a 
world conference at the close of the war. The following 
resolution was everywhere adopted, with slight modi- 
fications to meet local conditions : 

"We urgently request the parliament and government 
of our country to take all necessary and possible meas- 
i;res to call a conference of neutral nations or to urge 
one neutral nation, 

(a) to tender the belligerents their good offices for 
mediation, and 

(&) to call a general conference of the nations of the 
world for the discussion of an international organiza- 
tion of justice and for the settlement of disputes con- 
cerning general, territorial, economical, and legal ques- 
tions." 

No doubt the most impressive of the meetings was 
that held in the city in which the conference sits — 



Stockholm. Every one of the 1,800 seats in the vast 
auditorium was occupied long before Chairman Lind- 
hagen introduced Sweden's political leader, Eedaktor 
Branting. An overflow meeting was arranged for at 
the near-by Victoria Hall, but even from that large 
meeting place hundreds had to be turned away. The 
speakers from six nations who assisted were greeted 
with thunderous applause. 

All Stockholm participated in the festivities, and over 
the House of Parliament the Swedish flag was hoisted 
in honor of the occasion. Some 50,000 narcissus were 
sold as peace flowers by students from the University 
of Stockholm for the benefit of the non-combatant pop- 
ulation of Belgium, Poland, and Lithuania. 

Special Appeals. 

A delegation from the conference is about to visit the 
Vatican. It will be remembered that both Cardinal 
Gibbons and the Papal Apostolic Delegate at Washing- 
ton were visited by Mr. Ford and the General Secretary 
just before the sailing of the "Oscar II," who were given 
every assurance of the sympathy of these two prelates. 
The delegation to the Vatican will seek to bring about 
mutual cooperation in the efforts of the Pope and of 
the Neutral Conference for peace. • 

Georg Brandes, the Danish man of letters, and Dr. 
Otto Borngraber, the Swiss-German poet and publicist, 
were secured by the conference to write each an appeal 
for peace which might be used for propaganda among 
the masses. Both submitted stirring indictments of 
war, which will be circulated by the publicity and prop- 
aganda division of the conference, not as utterances 
subscribed to by the conference, but as personal views 
expressed by the distinguished authors whose signatures 
they bear. 

Future Lines of Activity. 

The work will now follow three main lines. The first 
of these will be mediation. Not only will envoys be 
sent wherever feasible into the belligerent countries to 
ascertain as fully as possible the mind of the countries 
at war, but the conference will also try to bring together 
under its aegis personalities of influence from both bel- 
ligerent groups — men not in official life, but enjoying 
desirable connections with government circles. Men 
thus brought together unofficially to "talk things over" 
cannot but exert an influence upon their surroundings 
that will slowly make for mutual understanding among 
the belligerents. 

Secondly, the work of publicity and propaganda will 
be extended and amplified. 

Thirdly, there must necessarily be a certain amount 
of scientific inquiry and study. By this we do not mean 
that the members are to abandon their program of ac- 
tivity and assume the functions of a study congress. 
Bather will the members delegate this work to the few 
within their midst especially trained for it, and will 
invite men of learning to submit expert testimony on 
which scientific data is required. 

The work of the conference is obviously barely begun, 
but it is markedly gaining respect and confidence. It 
occupies a unique position as the only international body 
actively endeavoring to help end the war. Every mail 
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brings suggestions for future work, often from the most 
unexpected quarters. It is a constant source of in- 
spiration to the members to note how governmental per- 
sonalities vie with the man in the street in offering 
constructive suggestions. 



THE ROAD TO A MORE LASTING PEACE 

By EDWARD A. FILENE 

(The Editors of the Advocate of Peace are* glad to give 
space to independent personal expressions of opinion such as 
the following, even when these do not express the vie as of 
the American Peace Society. It is hoped that in the discus- 
sion aroused by such definitely expressed views truth may be 
advanced.) 

The editor of the Advocate of Peace has asked me 
to state my conviction of the duty that the present 
international crisis imposes upon the United States as 
the largest of the nations not actually involved in the 
war. I am glad to do this, for my conviction is clear. 

Sane thinking on the period of reconstruction that 
will follow the war is fundamental to our thinking on 
all political, industrial, and social problems, because all 
of the important things of the future are going to be 
influenced by this war. Had humanitarian and ethical 
impulse been totally absent, still my own business inter- 
ests would have driven me to a serious consideration of 
the probable situation at the end of the war and the pol- 
icies that should then dominate in order to give the 
nations of the world some measure of relief from the 
fear of another war and, therefore, a chance to turn 
their energies to the normal problems of civil and in- 
dustrial life. All of the problems of future business 
prosperity, of social welfare, and of the advance of de- 
mocracy will hang in the balance until some practical 
method is found for making wars less probable and 
peace more permanent. 

With a reasonably fire-proof building and an efficient 
fire company in my city, I should as soon think of going 
without fire insurance for the next few years as to fail 
to do all in my power to aid in finding some solution to 
the problem of more stable international relations. 

If the present war is settled as all other wars have 
been settled, leaving no method but war for the settling 
of the inevitable disputes that will arise between na- 
tions, then the nations of Europe will be compelled to 
add to their enormous war debts and the expense of 
the normal rebuilding of their industries the contin- 
uous and increasing expense of an intense rivalry in 
armaments, as a preparation for the next conflict. If 
such a situation obtains, the United States will be 
forced, whether she wills it or not, into an abnormal in- 
crease in armaments and an increased militarization 
of her national ideals. 

My contention, stated briefly and without detailed 
argument, is this: 

The present international situation imposes upon the 
United States the following duty, which, if assumed, 
will not only guarantee our self-preservation, but will 
make it possible for us to make a contribution to a very 
fundamental advance in civilization. This duty may be 
stated from two angles. It is the clear duty of the 
United States to put her army and navy in a state of 



adequate preparedness. The outstanding lesson of this 
war is that so long as autocratic governments back their 
claims by force, the more democratic governments dare 
not trust for protection merely to their superior ideals. 
If democratic ideals are superior, we are not justified 
in taking any risk about their safety. Force without 
ideals is dangerous, but ideals without force are too 
often powerless. We have not yet reached a point 
where an ideal will stop a bullet. We cannot afford to 
live in a fool's paradise, and think that because we are 
a democracy we are safe. The more valuable our ideal, 
the more important it is to protect it adequately. 

The question involved in preparedness is not whether 
it is right or wrong to use force. The question is, 
Shall force be used to destroy democratic civilization or 
to support it ? 

But this war has also proved that when nations pile 
up armies for the sole purpose of defense, sooner or 
later a conflict of national interests arises, and with a 
ready weapon at hand it is easy to yield to the tempta- 
tion of war. There is little doubt that if we had had 
a good fighting machine at the time of the sinking of 
the Lusitania an aroused public opinion would probably 
have insisted that we use our power in defense of our 
rights. There is no doubt but that if preparedness is 
not based upon a far-seeing policy, in every provocation 
a nation is tempted to try out its power. 

For this reason, I am convinced that a program of 
preparedness will not succeed, and probably should not 
succeed, unless it is based upon a proposal that our mili- 
tary force shall be used not only as our arm of defense, 
but also' as our contribution toward helping to keep the 
peace of the world.' In other words, I think that the 
success of any program of preparedness, as well as our 
duty to civilization, demands that the United States 
should take the lead in advocating an international 
program under which the nations of the world should 
abandon the system of rival group alliances and should 
create instead an alliance of all of the civilized powers 
pledged to use their combined power as a collective 
guarantee of each against aggression. 

At the close of the war the public opinion of America 
should be educated and unified to a point where it will 
support the Government of the United States in advo- 
cating the establishment of an International Court and 
Council of Conciliation, supported by a League of Na- 
tions, agreeing to use their combined power to enforce 
every nation to submit its disputes thereto for exam- 
ination before proceeding to make war, this combined 
power to be used first in the form of a system of finan- 
cial and commercial non-intercourse which would bring 
about automatically the complete isolation from the ben- 
efits of international civilization any nation that refused 
to submit its disputes for examination before going to 
war, and that in the event such economic pressure 
proved ineffective, the nations of the league should use 
their combined military power to enforce submission to 
the court or council. 

Not only should the expressed support of the United 
States to this proposal be in existence at the end of the 
war, but we should strive to have the nations of Latin 
America behind the proposal. 

If, at the end of the war, the United States and the 
States of Latin America stand ready with such a pro- 
posal, I am convinced that there is a reasonable chance 



